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SOME PRINCIPLES OF METHOD AND THE BIBLE 
SCHOOL LESSON. 



By Professor George W. Pease, 
Bible Normal College, Hartford, Conn. 



Every art is based upon a science or group of sciences. Thus 
medicine is based upon the science of physiology, and many of the 
household and industrial arts upon the science of chemistry. Beneath 
the art of teaching there is also a science — the science of mind, 
psychology. If the teaching process is to be productive of the best 
results, with the least expenditure of time and energy on the part of 
teacher and pupil, the psychological processes in the act of learning 
must be known to the teacher, and the laws governing those processes 
followed by the teacher. 

Learning is the matching of ideas, the new with the old ; hence 
teaching, which is the presentative aspect of learning, is that process 
whereby the pupil is stimulated and guided to the matching of ideas, 
the new in the presented lesson material with the old of his mental 
content. Knowledge implies relationships ; the mind may be full of 
isolated facts received through the senses, but until the relating activ- 
ity of the mind associates those facts into properly related units, we 
cannot say that we know. This relating of the elements of our. mental 
content gives meaning to that content, and enables us to understand 
somewhat of the significance of those things with which we are 
impressed through the senses. A complicated piece of mechanism, 
like a modern cylinder printing-press, means nothing to one who, 
although with a clear mental picture of each part of the machine, has 
no picture of those parts as a related whole. 

When a new impression comes to the mind, it must find a place 
among the many elements of that mind in order to be understood ; if 
it does not find such a place, it remains as an isolated fact ; and, not 
being wrought into the mental structure, it is of little or no value. 
But sometimes an idea is thus lost simply because the conditions for 
properly placing it in relationship with other ideas were not present at 
the time of its reception. If, then, we wish to insure the reception and 
understanding of an idea when presented, we must see to it that the 
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proper mental conditions are present. The securing of these condi- 
tions is the first step in the teaching process — the preparation of the 
mind of the pupil for the reception of the new ideas. This step 
involves the bringing into the mind those ideas, already a part of the 
pupil's mental content, which shall relate with the new and thus make 
possible the reception and interpretation of that new. It is a sort of 
"clearing the deck for action " ; a thrusting out of consciousness of 
the many ideas which have no relationship to the new lesson, and 
bringing into consciousness those ideas which are most clearly related 
to the selected lesson material. Such a preparation also creates inter- 
est in what is to follow, and interest is one of the essentials of the suc- 
cessful issue of the teaching process. 

The first part of this preparatory step is the statement of the aim 
of the lesson. This aim should be as definite and as attractive as pos- 
sible, so as to arouse an interest in the lesson. By thus knowing the 
aim of the lesson at the very beginning of the teaching period, the 
pupil is stimulated to put forth his best effort because he knows what 
is to be gained. Upon the value of such an aim Dr. Rein says : 

The pupil should know beforehand what is coming, if he is to bring all 
his powers to bear upon the work of learning. ... To conduct a child along 
an unknown road, toward an unknown object by means of questions and 
hints, the purpose of which he does not see, to lead him on imperceptibly to 
an unknown goal, has the disadvantage that it develops neither a spontane- 
ous mental activity nor a clear insight into the subject. 

This statement of the aim should be followed by a series of ques- 
tions intended to bring to consciousness so much of the pupil's mental 
content as may be necessary for the quick and thorough grasping of 
the new. 

Having thus prepared the mind, the next step is the presentation 
of the material of the new lesson. This new lesson must contain both 
new and old elements, for the absolutely new, which can find no point 
of contact, no association with the old, cannot be understood. In 
religious instruction the new will contain a universal truth in a particu- 
lar form. And, furthermore, the new lesson must be presented as a 
related whole, the presentation following the pedagogic order, i. e., 
that order which would be the natural order for the mind to take in 
seeking to grasp the details of the subject. In this presentation the 
rapidity of the process will be determined by the readiness of the pupil 
to grasp the elements of the new lesson ; if the various stages are 
unfolded too rapidly, assimilation will not take place ; if too slowly, 
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interest will be lost, attention being turned to other things. The whole 
mind must be engaged and so thoroughly engaged that the attention 
is absorbed in the subject. 

The new lesson-unity may thus be received and understood ; but 
unless it is a type-subject, i. e., a particular case in which the elements 
of the general stand out with great clearness and vividness, it will be 
more deeply impressed if it is associated with other similar perceptions 
or groups of ideas already a part of the pupil's mental content. This 
step, association, is included in the teaching process only in those cases 
where such similar experiences may be found useful in thus clarifying 
or strengthening the new experience. 

But let us analyze a little further the learning process. The child, 
upon entering this world, meets chaos ; chaos in himself, the inner 
world, and in nature, the outer world. But he at once begins to 
observe and to group the results of such observation into classes, or 
generals, which he holds in mind by means of symbols — words. This 
for him is the beginning of order ; this is the process of mental develop- 
ment, thinking things into classes, generals, universals. These 
generalizations or universals give worth to knowledge ; for the 
particular is limited in its application, while the general, made up of 
the essentials from many particulars, is unlimited or universal in its 
application. The difference between a particular and a universal is 
like the difference between a rule and a principle : the one guides 
conduct only under certain fixed conditions, the other is a guide to 
conduct without regard to conditions. In religious instruction, then, the 
aim should be to give to the pupil those fixed principles of life and 
conduct which shall guide him into right living and be applicable to 
the varying conditions of an active and ever-changing life. In the 
teaching process the generalization from the presented particulars is 
the fourth step. The pupils should not be left to make their own 
generalizations; for, if this is done, in many cases the mental process 
will end with the mere grasping of the new particulars. On the other 
hand, the teacher should not generalize for the pupil; for,' if this is 
done, the universal, not being the result of the pupil's own mental 
activity, is only dimly seen and lightly held. The true teacher will 
stimulate and guide the pupil to make his own generalization, thus 
insuring a strong and clear grasp of the principle involved in the 
presented lesson-unity. This step should end with a definite state- 
ment of the principle in the pupil's own words ; after such a statement, 
which indicates a clear grasp of the principle, the teacher may suggest 
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modifications looking to greater clearness or brevity of form. It is 
just at this point that we can introduce the so-called " golden text " or 
memory verse, which is supposed to present, in a literary form worthy 
of memorizing, the truth or principle involved in the lesson. 

The teaching process, so far as the mere acquisition of knowledge 
is concerned, is now complete ; but there is one more step to be taken 
to give value and permanency to our work. The saying that 
"knowledge is power" is only partly true; to be wholly true requires 
that our knowledge be a permanent possession and that it be ready at 
command. The teaching process, then, is not complete until these 
two conditions are assured. This desired result can be secured only 
by applying the newly discovered principle to new problems presented 
to the mind. This fifth and last step is thus deductive ; it tests our 
knowledge, gives quickness and tact in the use of such knowledge, and 
tends to enlarge our view of the principle as we see it applied to new 
cases. Such applicatory use of our knowledge also tends to fix it more 
firmly in mind, and to make it a power ready at hand for immediate 
use. 

To summarize: We have five steps of method — preparation, 
presentation, association, generalization, and application. Where the 
lesson-unity is a type, the third step may be omitted and the generali- 
zation made direct from the one concrete case presented. 

Two lesson outlines, one for junior grade and one for senior grade, 
may help to make clear the teaching process as outlined above. 

Lesson Title: "Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem." 

(Acts 22 : 17-29.) 

Sec. 1 , vss. 1 7-23 ; sec. 2, vss. 24-29. The two sections a lesson-unity. 

Aim. — There are some things which are hard and disagreeable to do, and 

others which are easy and pleasant to do. Our lesson today will tell us what 

things we must always do, whether they are hard or easy, pleasant or 

unpleasant. 

sec. 1. 

Preparation. — Did you ever see a great crowd ? (Let children describe.) 
Were the people quiet and orderly ? Did anyone make any trouble ? Who 
were there to see that the people kept in order ? If anyone made trouble 
what would the policemen do ? Where would they take the one making 
trouble ? What would be done with that one then ? (Kept for trial.) If he 
was guilty of doing wrong, what would be done to him ? If he was not 
guilty, what would be done ? The first part of our story today tells of a man 
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who was arrested. We shall see why he was arrested, and what was done to 
him. 

Presentation. — The story may be drawn from the children by a series of 
questions, if the lesson has been previously studied at home. 

Present the story in the following detail : 

1. Introductory — short review: (a) Paul's journeys, (b) Paul's work — 
preaching. 

2. The feast at Jerusalem, (a) The crowds in the temple. (6) Paul 
among them, seen by the people, (c) The great disturbance. The people 
shout and accuse him. They try to pull him out of the temple courts. They 
want to kill him. (d) The soldiers take Paul to the castle, (e) Paul's speech 
from the steps. Tells about his conversion. The vision at Jerusalem. 
God's command, "Go preach about Jesus." (Emphasize this.) (/) The 
people again raise a disturbance and Paul is taken inside the castle. 

SEC. II. 

Preparation. — Do policemen ever arrest the wrong man ? Who finds out 
whether the arrested man is guilty or not ? How does he find out ? 

Presentation.— -The second part of our story tells what was done to Paul. 

Present the story in the following detail : 

i . Paul before the captain, (a) Commanded to be whipped to find if he 
was guilty of any wrong doing, (d) Paul's Roman citizenship saves him. 

2. Paul in prison awaiting trial, (a) Happy — he knew he had done 
right. (6) the vision of encouragement (see Acts 23 : 11). 

(Review the story, connecting the two sections and bringing out clearly 
the essential elements. This review may be by questions, or one of the 
class may repeat the story while the others listen, to correct him if neces- 
sary.) 

Association. — We have here a case of a man who was doing what he 
believed to be right and yet who suffered for it. Do you know of similar 
cases today ? How about the men and women of the Salvation Army ? Are 
they doing what they think to be right ? How have they been treated at 
times ? Did Paul stop preaching about Jesus ? But he was imprisoned ? 
Has the Salvation Army stopped preaching? But it has been stoned and 
otherwise ill-treated. What quality is required in anyone to do as Paul did ? 
To do as the Salvation Army men and women are doing ? (courage). In 
what did Paul and these other Christians show their courage ? (right 
doing). 

Generalization. — What brought Paul into trouble ? Who told him to 
preach about Jesus to the gentiles ? (vs. 21). Was Paul then doing right ? 
Did he know he might get into trouble ? (see Acts 21 : 1 1— 1 3; this will have 
been previously taught). What did he say he would be willing to do for 
Jesus' sake ? Yes, even to die for him. You have said that Paul was a 
courageous, brave man. In what did he show his courage ? Yes, in right 
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doing. Do you think Paul was ever afraid to do right ? Then whenever 
this story comes to mind we shall remember its chief thought as courage or 
fearlessness in right doing. There is a verse in the Bible which has a 
similar thought : " Blessed is he that doeth righteousness at all times" (Ps 
106:3). " Blessed " means " happy." If we want to be happy or blessed as 
Paul was, what must we always do ? Yes, and this is a lesson we all need to 
learn : Be fearless in right doing. The memory verse will help us to keep 
it in mind. 

Application. — Is it always easy to do right ? Have you ever been afraid 
to do right ? Suppose your companions wanted you to do something you 
thought to be wrong. They dared you to do it. They said you were afraid 
and began to laugh at you. What, then, would you need ? Have you ever 
found it hard to do right ? Have you ever made it hard for anyone else to 
do right ? What is our memory verse again ? 

Lesson Title : " Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard." 

(Matt. 20 : 1-16.) 

Aim. — A warning to workers in the Lord's vineyard is hidden away in 
this parable. Let us see what it is. 

Truth (to be developed). — The commercial spirit of the world has no 
place in the kingdom of heaven. 

the laborers in the kingdom. 

Introduction (preparation). 

1. The rich young ruler incident, (a) The ruler's choice, (b) Jesus' 
statement concerning riches. 

2. Peter's question occasioned by the incident, (a) Its implications. 
(b) Its answer by Jesus — this answer a promise, but also contains — 

3. Jesus' warning note — our parable. 
Text Development (presentation). 

MATTER. METHOD. 

I. Hiring the workers. Note that the whole parable is a picture of 

a. The time of hiring. one aspect of the kingdom of heaven. Ques- 

tion as to the various times of hiring. Why 
were not all hired at the same time? Is there 

b. The agreement as to any fauh implie d here ? What agreement was 
wa S es- made with the first hired workers ? Was this 

agreement satisfactory ? What agreement 
was made with the other workers ? Was it 
satisfactory to them ? 
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Silencing the murmurers. 
a. The agreement kept. 



b. The spirit of the mur- 
murers condemned. 



Paying the workers. Question as to the payment. What was each 

a. Each man receives paid ? What was the probable effect on the 
the same. third, sixth, ninth, and eleventh hour workers ? 

b. Justness of payment What was the effect upon the first-called 
questioned. workers ? Why did they murmur ? Was any 

injustice done ? Let us see. What was the 
agreement ? Was it a fair and satisfactory 
one to all concerned ? Were they satisfied at 
the start ? Why, then, did they murmur ? 
Because the others received more in proportion 
to their time of work. 

Question as to the way in which the master 
dealt with the murmurers. What was the 
agreement ? Had it been kept ? What were 
the murmurers compelled to admit finally ? 

What was the condemnation of the master ? 
Upon what ground was this condemnation 
made? 
Generalization. — Of what is the parable a picture ? Whom do the 
laborers represent ? Who is the Master ? What spirit did the laborers in 
the parable show ? If this same spirit is shown by the laborers in the king- 
dom today, what will it meet at the hand of the Master ? What should be 
our motive in working for the kingdom ? What should be our attitude 
toward others and their rewards. What place have rewards ? Read in 
Matt. 25 : 31 ff. to show the spirit which should animate every worker in the 
kingdom. 

Application. — Tell the story of Captain Hobson at Santiago, or that of 
Father Damien among the lepers. Did the commercial spirit, the spirit of 
exact return for service rendered, animate them ? Examination of our 
own motives as workers in the kingdom. What is our relation to God ? 
What is our relation to the work and its rewards ? What is our attitude to 
the work and rewards of others ? 

Review.- — Briefly review the outline, emphasizing the condemnation of 
the commercial spirit in the parable, which was intended to represent the 
kingdom of heaven. The parable does not necessarily condemn such a 
spirit in the commercial or industrial worlds. 

Close. — Are we saying with Peter: "What then shall we have?"? Are 
we selling our labor, or are we throwing ourselves heart and soul into the 
work, regardless of the reward, and regardless of the rewards to others, 
leaving the future to God ? Do we rejoice in the advancement of the king- 
dom, or are we envious of the seemingly large returns to our fellow laborers? 
" Work ! full trusting in the justice of the Lord : 
Work ! and leave to Him the question of reward." 



